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flict of policy. Much can be done towards the co-ordination of
policies by mutual discussion between heads of departments
and local authorities, but the direction of policy cannot rightly
be settled by inter-departmental compromises. In theory, the
Governor is the controlling agency, but he is to a great extent
dependent on a Chief or Colonial Secretary who may find the
burden excessive.1
There is now a tendency to tackle this problem by organ-
izing departments of government in groups under mem-
bers of executive councils, each member being directly
responsible to the Governor for his group of departments.
Thus in Kenya, which adopted this solution in 1945,
agriculture, animal husbandry, veterinary services, fores-
try, soil and water conservation, and natural resources
generally, as well as marketing and settlement, will be
co-ordinated under one member of the Governor's
Council, who will have a general authority and respon-
sibility in these matters direct to the Governor.2
Co-ordination is also important in the provinces. There
the provincial commissioner or resident is responsible for
the general well-being of his province, and officers of
technical departments engaged in provincial work are thus
in one sense subject to his direction and control. They are
also, naturally, responsible to the heads of their own depart-
ments. This dual responsibility may give rise to awkward
situations if, for example, the policy of a department calls
for action which the provincial administrative officer
thinks ill-timed in view of the attitude of the native
authorities for which he is responsible. Sir Donald Cameron
has suggested that the difficulty must be resolved by
definitely subordinating the activities of departmental
officers to administrative control. The administrative
officer 'must be regarded as the judge of the effect of any
activity on the conditions of the province, political or
1 Hailey, p. 229.
2 Kenya Government White Paper, June 1945,